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I.  VOLUNTARY  ON  THE  ORGAN. 

II.  ANTHEM. 

How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  Him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  salva- 
tion ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth. 

Break  forth  into  joy.  Sing,  ye  waste  places  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  Lord  hath 
comforted  his  people.    He  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem. 

III.   INTRODUCTORY  PRAYER, 
By  Rev.  J.  Thurston,  op  Lunenburg. 

IV.  READING  OF  THE   SCRIPTURES, 
By  Rev.  William  H.  Knapp,  op  Sterling. 

V.   ORDINATION  HYMN.     (Original.) 

O  God,  our  Father  and  our  Friend, 

"We  come  to  seek  thy  blessing  now  ; 
Like  heavenly  dew  may  it  descend 

Upon  thy  children  here  below. 

And  may  thy  spirit  fill  the  heart 

Of  him  who  meets  us  here  to-day, 
To  be  ordained  and  set  apart 

To  guide  us  in  the  heavenly  way. 

O,  grant  him  grace  to  lead  aright, 

That  none  may  turn  or  stray  aside  ; 
But  follow  Christ,  the  heavenly  Light, 

Whom  Thou  didst  send  to  be  our  Guide. 

Long  may  he  live  to  meet  us  here, 

And  preach  the  Gospel  of  thy  truth ; 
The  old  and  middle-aged  cheer,  — 

To  teach  the  children  and  the  youth  ;  — 

To  teach  us  all  the  law  of  love, 

That,  when  thy  call  to  each  shall  come, 

Our  spirits  then  may  soar  above, 
To  meet  in  an  eternal  home. 


VI.    SERMON, 
By  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows,  of  New  York. 

VII.    ANTHEM. 

When  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion,  he  shall  appear  in  his  glory.  O,  pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  !     They  shall  prosper  that  love  Thee. 

Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plcnteousncss  within  thy  palaces.  This  shall 
be  my  rest  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord.     Here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  delight  therein. 

VIII.    ORDAINING  PRAYER, 
By  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Stone,  of  Bolton. 

IX.    CHARGE, 
By  Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley,  of  Lowell. 

X.    RIGHT    HAND   OF  FELLOWSHIP, 
By  Rev.  Edavin  M.  Wiieelock,  of  Dover,  N.  II. 

XI.    HYMN. 

Mark  the  soft-falling  snow, 

And  the  diffusive  rain  ! 
To  heaven,  from  whence  it  fell, 

It  turns  not  back  agagi ; 


But  waters  earth 
Through  every  pore, 


And  calls  forth  all 
Her  secret  store. 


"  So,"  saith  the  God  of  grace, 
"  My  Gospel  shall  descend, 

Almighty  to  effect 
The  purpose  I  intend ; 


Millions  of  souls 
Shall  feel  its  power, 


And  bear  it  down 
To  millions  more." 


XII.    ADDRESS   TO   THE  PEOPLE, 
By  Rev.  W.  P.  Tildex.  of  Fitchburg. 

XIII.    CONCLUDING  PRAYER, 
By  Rev.  George  M.  Bartol,  of  Lancaster. 

XIV.    DOXOLOGY. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise  ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord  ; 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word  ; 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 

XV.    BENEDICTION, 
By  the  Pastor. 


SERMON. 


FOR  BY  GRACE  ARE  YE  SAVED,  THROUGH  FAITH;  AND  THAT  NOT 

OF  yourselves:    it  is  the  gift  of  god.  —  Epliesians  ii.  8. 

The  grand  object  of  a  true  life  is  to  realize  a 
spiritual  likeness  to  God  ;  to  become  as  much  like 
God  as  it  is  possible  for  finite,  imperfect,  and  erring 
creatures  to  be.  "  Be  ye  followers  of  God,  as  dear 
children,"  —  "  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect,"  —  are  the  Scriptural  warrants  for  this  ex- 
alted ambition.  And  by  our  moral  and  rational 
constitution,  we  are  as  imperatively  called  to  this 
holy  aim.  For  our  Maker  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
veal himself  to  us,  chiefly  in  that  image  of  himself 
he  has  stamped  in  our  very  nature.  To  be  acquaint- 
ed with  ourselves,  is  to  see  that  we  have  not  made 
ourselves,  but  God  ;  and  to  know  that  God  is 
that  original  and  perfect  type,  of  which  our  souls 
are  faint  echoes,  dim  copies,  imperfect  hints  and 
suggestions.  To  articulate  these  echoes,  brighten 
these  copies,  carry  out  and  complete  these  hints  and 
suggestions,  is  the  grand  duty  and  privilege  of  our 
being.  Thus  we  fill  up  the  chasm  between  us  and 
our  Maker ;  thus  we  carry  out  and  complete  the 
manifest  destiny  of  our  souls.     Nay,  by  the  laws  of 


our  spiritual  constitution,  the  pursuit  of  God,  resem- 
blance to  him,  union  with  him,  —  whether  under  the 
name  of  fellowship,  communion,  peace,  acceptance, 
forgiveness,  love  to  God  or  love  from  God,  —  is  the 
sole  satisfying  aim  and  goal  of  our  existence.  Take 
away  from  man  his  right  and  duty  to  grow  into 
the  likeness  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  you  have 
abolished  his  only  permanent  occupation.  There  is 
nothing  final,  all-comprehending,  and  satisfactory  left 
to  live  for ;  nothing  for  which  immortality  is  to  be 
desired,  and  to  the  use  of  which  it  can  be  devoted. 
So  long  as  a  perfect  God,  —  God  a  moral  and  rational 
intelligence,  God  an  all-loving  heart,  God  a  spotless 
rectitude,  a  perfect  will,  a  pure  intelligence,  — so  long 
as  such  a  Being  remains  open  to  our  approach  and 
imitation,  our  resemblance,  love,  and  communion,  we 
have  a  fitting,  glorious,  endless,  satisfying  object  of 
existence  and  rule  of  life  and  employment  of  powers. 
Under  different  names,  such  as  "  human  perfec- 
tion," "  virtue,"  "the  ideal,"  "the  best,"  "the  summum 
honum"  all  animated  and  self-searching  souls  in 
ante-Christian  ages  and  sects  have  thus  sought  God, 
as  the  only  absolute  possession  and  only  content- 
ing pursuit.  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  mission,  did  not 
change  the  constitutional  goal  of  the  soul.  He 
came  to  declare  more  distinctly  what  the  spirit  of 
man  had  vaguely  guessed  already;  to  support  by 
external  statutes  and  visible  institutions  an  effort 
which  without  these  had  proved  too  arduous  and 
unsuccessful.  He  offered  himself  as  a  way  to  a 
destination  the  soul  had  already  chosen,  a  light 
upon  a  journey  previously  planned,  a  pilot  and 
chart  upon  an  ocean  to  which  man  knew  himself 


committed  from  his  birth,  in  search  of  a  haven 
which  was  never  anything  less  or  other  than  God's 
arms.  And  how  immensely  confirmatory,  as  well  as 
helpful,  of  man's  eternal  business,  the  pursuit  of 
God's  likeness,  was  and  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ ! 
For  Jesus  offers  himself  as  the  Son  of  man  and  the 
Son  of  God.  "We  look  at  God  and  man  through  his 
moral  perfections  as  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  Saviour's  divinity  which 
shocks  our  humanity  ;  nothing  in  his  humanity 
which  shocks  our  divinity.  He  only  encourages 
and  confirms  our  native  faith,  that  man  does  con- 
stitutionally resemble  God,  and  can  perfect  the  like- 
ness, and  that  this  is  the  true  glory  and  the  proper 
aim  of  our  being.  Looking  on  Jesus,  God  comes 
nearer  and  clearer  into  our  view ;  looking  on  Jesus, 
the  soul  feels  its  own  duty  and  ability  to  resemble 
God  immeasurably  quickened. 

Now  it  is  very  natural  and  important,  engaged 
'in  this  pursuit  of  God,  that  we  should  inquire  just 
where  and  in  what  lies  our  competency  to  this  under- 
taking,— where  our  efforts  are  to  be  directed,  whence 
our  strength  for  the  enterprise  is  to  come.  There  is, 
as  you  constantly  notice,  a  great  difference  in  the 
instruments  and  success  with  which  the  same  end  is 
sought.  God  may  be  sought  with  equal  sincerity 
and  ardor  by  those  who  have  very  different  degrees 
of  prosperity  in  finding  him.  If  it  is  important  in  a 
mere  scientific  and  intellectual  education  to  have  a 
just  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  to  choose  one 
rather  than  another  school  or  college,  to  employ  this 
and  not  that  system  of  instrumentalities,  surely  it  is 
at  least  as  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  God  to 
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have  a  true  theory  of  spiritual  progress,  —  to  know 
with  some  accuracy  the  nature  and  wants  and  apti- 
tudes of  the  soul ;  where  it  is  weak,  and  where 
strong ;  what  it  can  do  for  itself,  and  what  must  be 
done  for  it ;  how  it  is  to  approach  God,  whether  on 
its  feet  or  on  its  knees  ;  what  it  can  lay  hold  on  di- 
rectly, and  what  only  indirectly. 

Within  the  last  century  there  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinary change  in  the  whole  system  of  intellectual  and 
religious  education.  Up  to  that  time,  notwithstand- 
ing great  protests  in  every  age,  it  was  generally 
conceded  in  the  scientific  and.  the  theological  world, 
that,  if  anything  was  to  be  made  out  of  mind  or  soul, 
it  was  to  be  done  by  what  was  imported  into  them. 
Man  theologically  was  depraved,  perverse,  rebellious, 
weak,  fallen,  —  incompetent  in  every  way  to  his  own 
rescue  and  edification.  But  bad  and  degraded  as  he 
was,  he  was  an  object  of  divine  interest,  a  subject  for 
grace ;  and  God  in  his  Gospel,  by  his  Son  and  by  his 
Spirit,  was  able  and  disposed  to  renew  his  ruined 
soul,  to  give  him  divine  inspiration,  to  supply  him, 
from  the  outside  of  his  own  being,  with  powers  and 
dispositions  which  would  enable  him  to  attain  salva- 
tion. To  glorify  and  enhance  this  work  of  God, 
nothing  too  vile  and  disparaging  could  be  said  of 
human  nature.  It  was  audacious  and  blasphemous 
for  man  to  hold  himself  in  any  respect,  or  look  upon 
his  native  faculties  with  anything  but  contempt  and 
despair. 

The  same  theory  pervaded  ordinary  education.  The 
human  mind  seemed  not  to  be  thought  to  have  any 
ideas  or  seeds  of  wisdom  in  itself.  The  old  Platonic 
philosophy,  wdiich  did  such  reverence  to  the  intuitions 
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or  self-discoveries  of  the  mind  and  soul,  had  mostly 
given  way  to  the  philosophy  which  culminated  in 
Locke,  according  to  which  the  mind  was  a  sheet  of 
white  paper :  if  you  wanted  to  see  any  ideas  on  it, 
you  must  first  write  them  there.  Upon  this  theory, 
education  became  a  system  of  memory.  The  mind 
was  crowded  with  information ;  stamped  with  the- 
ories ;  drilled  by  scholastic  exercises ;  treated  like  an 
empty  cave,  into  which  loads  of  treasures  were  to  be 
laboriously  carted  and  emptied.  The  educated  man 
was  a  depositary  of  knowledge.  Every  man  had  his 
intellectual  saviour,  according  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  his  sanity  depended  upon  the  success 
with  which  he  learned  to  think  and  talk  like  Aris- 
totle or  Scotus  or  Aquinas. 

It  is  within  a  comparatively  short  period  that  the 
idea  of  education,  as  a  development  of  the  original 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  has  revived  in  the 
world.  The  words  "  self-culture,"  "  self-development," 
"  education,"  in  the  etymological  sense  of  "  leading 
forth  "  the  native  capacities,  answer  to  modern  ideas. 
The  mind  is  now  pretty  generally  understood  to  be 
something  besides  a  mere  receiver.  It  has  thoughts, 
ideas,  a  kind  of  knowledge,  which  are  native  to  itself, 
and  the  best  kind  of  education  is  that  which  enables 
the  mind  to  know  and  understand  itself;  to  use  its 
own  powers,  think  its  own  thoughts,  and  enjoy  its 
own  wisdom.  Instead  of  an  empty  cave  to  be  filled, 
it  is  an  unwrought  mine  to  be  worked.  The  greatest 
intellectual  animation  has  accompanied  the  re-dis- 
covery of  this  neglected  truth.  But,  as  with  all  re- 
actions, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  recent 
educational  theories  is  to  an  excessive  neglect  of  the 
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memory  and  the  old  methods,  and  an  exclusive  de- 
pendence on  the  original  forces  of  the  mind.     Self- 
development  without  external  aid  is  infinitely  better 
than  self-burial  beneath  a  load  of  scholasticism.     But 
the  education  which,  in  its  reverence  for  native  wit 
and  agility,  undertakes  to  dispense  with  knowledge, 
learning,  reading,  memory,  and  the  large  acquaintance 
with  other  minds,  however  American  it  may  be,  or 
suited  to  the  self-relying  habits,  the  self-made  style, 
of  our  Cisatlantic  manhood,  cannot  fail  to  show  its 
poverty,  and  inadequacy  to  human  wants  and  happi- 
ness, in  another  generation.     It  is  a  good  extreme ; 
but  lies  far  aside  from  the  absolute  truth  which  pro- 
nounces the  true  theory  of  education  to  be  that  which 
covers  man's  whole  intellectual  nature,  —  first,  as  an 
internal  and  living  agent  of  thought ;  second,  as  a 
sympathetic  dependent  on  the  thoughts  and  help  of 
other  and  the  best  minds.     The  educated  man  is  he 
who  knows  how  to  use  and  consult  his  own  mind 
and    all    other   minds ;    for   learning   is   simply   the 
accumulation  of  other  men's  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions. 

But  still  more  powerful  has  been  the  reaction  of 
the  soul  in  its  theory  of  religious  education.  If  the 
voice  of  Christendom  is  to  be  deemed  more  signifi- 
cant than  even  the  voice  of  the  Church,  of  the  actual 
faith  of  the  world,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  old  no- 
tions of  man's  dependence  on  God  for  his  religious 
life  were  pretty  much  exploded,  in  any  other  than  a 
poetic  sense.  According  to  present  theories,  or  ad- 
umbrations of  them,  it  seems  to  be  quite  practically 
and  generally  assumed,  that  man  is  constitutionally 
a  moral  and  religious  being,  with  an  intuitive  knowl- 
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edge  of  his  Maker,  a  natural  conscience  sufficiently 
reliable,  and  a  competency  to  the  unaided  performance 
of  his  duties  and  the  direction  of  his  nature  towards 
its  appointed  end  in  God. 

Practically  and  substantially  we  affirm  that  God 
did  his  work  in  making  man  upright,  in  creating  him 
in  his  own  image,  in  placing  him  in  the  school-house 
of  nature  and  society,  and  letting  in  the  generous  but 
somewhat  superfluous  light  of  revelation  upon  him ; 
that  the  divine  part  of  our  redemption  is  thus  fully 
completed,  and  that  what  is  now  needed  is  solely  our 
own  faithful  fulfilment  of  our  part  of  the  work.  In 
the  strength  of  this  theory,  we  gradually  discard  such 
words  as  grace  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  more  cautiously, 
in  deference  to  old  prejudices  and  customs,  we  disuse 
prayer,  as  a  superstition;  the  especial  style  and  savor 
of  the  New  Testament  language  grows  somewhat 
canting  and  unreal  in  our  ears,  and  we  demand  to 
have  it  translated  into  modern  ideas.  Duty,  vir- 
tue, self-discipline,  obedience,  reverence,  imitation  of 
Christ's  example,  love  for  his  services  and  character, 
—  these  are  words  answering  to  practical  realities, 
falling  in  with  our  theories,  and  having  a  powerful 
hold  on  our  convictions ;  but  not  regeneration,  sanc- 
tification,  the  grace  of  God,  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
One. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  state  of  the- 
ology a  half-century  ago  demanded  the  boldest  and 
most  unqualified  assumption  of  this  ground.  Noth- 
ing short  of  it  could  meet  effectually  the  soul-dispar- 
aging, man-depreciating,  the  mystical  and  irrational 
theories  of  the  time.  Nay,  the  reverence  due  to  man 
and  his  powers,  to  his  faculties  of  will  and  conscience, 
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to  the  splendor  of  his  moral  light,  to  the  rectitude  of 
his  nature,  cannot  be  exaggerated,  though  it  may  be 
misdirected.  Man  has  never  yet  done  justice  to  his 
own  nature ;  and  he  never  will,  until  he  learns  how 
to  unite  reverence  for  himself  with  a  due  sense  of  his 
glorious  dependence  on  God,  —  respect  for  his  own 
moral  nature,  with  a  proper  feeling  of  its  ennobling 
relations  to  the  inspirations,  guidance,  and  help  of 
God's  ever-active  and  ever-present  Spirit ;  —  until  he 
substitute  a  present  God  for  an  historical  God,  and 
a  live  and  now  immanent  Gospel  for  a  dead  and  re- 
corded one,  and  a  holy  spirit  now  flowing,  for  one 
that  is  turned  to  lava  on  the  sides  of  the  sacred  vol- 
cano from  which  it  ran  flashing  and  awful  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago. 

There  will  be  no  true  and  large  success  in  the 
religious  education  of  the  world,  until  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  soul  and  its  self-originating  and 
spontaneous  energies,  its  native  and  grand  intuitions 
and  capacities,  is  united  with  a  practical  and  heart-felt 
sense  of  man's  immediate  dependence  on  God  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come  for  his  proportionate  and 
thorough  discipline  and  development.  We  want  the 
Occidental  energy  of  will  joined  to  the  Oriental  meek- 
ness of  dependence,  —  the  vigor  of  the  arm  balanced 
by  the  suppleness  of  the  knee,  —  the  outbreathing 
of  manly  zeal  and  self-shaping  determination,  alter- 
nating with  the  inbreathing  of  divine  love  and  self- 
submission  to  the  powers  of  grace,  —  man's  activity 
from  his  own  centre,  corrected  and  strengthened  by 
his  passivity  to  God's  power  from  his  own  centre,  — 
and  all  these  united,  before  we  can  hope  to  see  in 
any  man  a  true  approach  to  his  designed  perfection. 
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We  shall  never  properly  understand  human  nature 
till  we  perceive  that  it  is  intentionally  and  character- 
istically incomplete  in  itself,  —  complete  only  when 
its  relations  are  duly  established  and  in  activity.  For 
instance,  a  human  soul  is  said  to  possess  social  affec- 
tions ;  but  suppose  a  man  placed  from  his  birth  on  a 
desolate  island,  without  companions  or  friends,  what 
use  or  even  knowledge  of  his  social  nature  could  he 
possibly  come  to  ]  It  is  in  vain  to  say  he  has  the 
faculties  of  a  social  being  latent  in  him :  he  will 
never  know  himself  till  he  feels  the  awaking  and 
nourishing  forces  of  society  warming  his  heart  into 
action.  In  like  manner,  man  is  a  moral  and  religious 
being.  But  if  the  objects  designed  from  all  eternity 
to  excite  and  develop  his  moral  and  religious  na- 
ture are  not  brought  to  bear  upon  his  soul,  all  his 
inherent  capacities  of  morality  and  religion  are  vain. 
Now  these  objects  are  largely  unseen  objects,  objects 
of  faith,  —  God,  Christ,  the  invisible  world.  They 
are  dimly  represented  in  all  minds  by  shadowy  hopes 
and  fears,  by  awe,  wonder,  aspiration,  by  secret  sug- 
gestions, superstitions,  and  forebodings,  which  allow 
none  of  us  to  be  wholly  independent  of  religious 
influences.  Nay,  thank  God,  the  most  worldly  and 
impious  life  is  far  more  influenced  and  shaped  by 
invisible  powers,  by  faith  and  hope,  and  by  conces- 
sion to  divine  monitions  and  invitations,  than  it 
recognizes  in  itself  or  we  allow  to  it.  But  to  derive 
the  full  benefit  from  our  relations  with  the  unseen 
world  and  the  invisible  beings  who  inhabit  it,  those 
relations  must  become  conscious,  distinct,  and  objects 
of  careful  attention  and  improvement. 

The  growth  of  man's  soul  depends  upon  the  extent 
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of  his  voluntary  intercourse  with  God,  his  intentional 
and  systematic  communion  with  Christ,  his  deliberate 
and  principled  maintenance  of  open  relations  with  the 
spiritual  world.  This  intercourse  once  established, 
and  then  maintained  by  meditation  and  prayer,  by  dis- 
ciplined convictions  of  its  reality,  a  practical  depend- 
ence on  God's  directing  and  helping  spirit,  and  a 
willingness  to  do  and  bear  his  will,  then  there  cannot 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  too  earnest  and  vigorous  a 
human  will,  too  much  self-reliance,  energy,  and  enter- 
prise, on  the  part  of  the  original  and  natural  man, 
co-operating  with  faith  and  prayer  and  God's  spirit. 
What  could  exceed  the  practical  sense,  self-reliance, 
and  use  of  human  means,  which  Paul  ever  evinced 
in  his  career  1  But  it  was  balanced  by  a  consummate 
sense  of  the  invisible,  a  bold  leaning  on  the  Al- 
mighty arm,  a  profound  humility  and  submission  to 
his  Master's  will.  He  Avorked  and  prayed  with  equal 
zeal ;  he  trusted  himself  and  God  with  similar  cour- 
age. There  is  no  disparagement  of  the  native  soul 
in  its  alleged  need  of  grace.  If  man  were  not  a  noble 
and  strong  vessel,  he  could  not  hold  such  copious 
floods  of  divine  grace.  And  man's  capacity  to  be  filled 
by  God,  his  being  declared  the  temple  which  God 
chooses  to  occupy,  makes  his  nature  always  venera- 
ble and  glorious ;  nay,  it  is  glorious,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  its  proper  Lord;  for,  though  no  residence 
can  appear  in  its  whole  beauty  when  its  master  is 
from  home,  yet,  as  being  designed  for  him,  it  is  al- 
ways magnificent,  even  in  a  dismantled  and  unoccu- 
pied state,  so  man  is  respectable,  powerful,  grand,  and 
glorious,  even  without  religion,  —  nay,  more  than  this, 
even  in  positive   hostility  to  religion.     The  ruined 
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temple  is  a  temple  still,  though  no  fires  brighten  its 
altars;  the  broken  colonnades  of  the  Roman  aque- 
ducts, through  which  the  streams  no  longer  flow,  still 
ornament  the  approaches  to  the  Eternal  City;  and 
even  when  the  beauteous  cathedral  is  made  a  fortress 
of  war,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  the  cannons  that 
darken  its  windows,  and  the  stalls  that  profane  its 
aisles,  do  not  obliterate  the  lovely  proportions,  or  the 
special  style,  that  indicate  its  peaceful  and  worshipful 
intent. 

Do  not  let  us  think,  because  man  can  do  and  be  so 
much  without  or  even  against  religion,  that  it  is  any 
proof  he  takes  a  wise  or  pardonable  course  in  dis- 
pensing with  or  opposing  it.     Great  is  the  strength 
and  high  the  beauty  of  the  steed  without  his  rider ; 
but  it  is  only  when  mounted  and  guided  by  man  that 
he  shows  his  full  majesty  and  pride.      Graceful  is 
the  pitcher  on  its  way  to  the  fountain,  and  lovely  its 
proportions  should  it  never  bring  water  thence ;  but 
its  real  beauty  appears  when  it  pours  its  refreshing 
contents  forth  for  the  thirst  of  the  weary  or  dying. 
Man,  empty  of  his  Maker's  grace,  is  still  man,  fash- 
ioned and  adorned  as  it  becomes  the  destined  receiver 
of  such  a  glorious  gift.     The  eye  that  turns  not  to 
heaven,  still  has  the  wondrous  muscles  to  effect  that 
pathetic  motion ;  the  knee  that  bends  not  in  prayer, 
still  keeps  the  pliant  hinge  that  makes  it  the  anato- 
mist's wonder  ;   man,  undevout,  undeveloped,  spirit- 
ually weak  and  wasted,  has  yet  all  the  apparatus 
and  enginery  for  his  immortal  destiny,  to  work  at 
its  half-speed  upon  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
world  ;    and  great  and  majestic  are  the  demonstra- 
tions of  his  ability  and  energy,  acting  in  his  inde- 
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pendent  and  irreligious  attitude.  But  what  could 
not  and  would  not  such  a  creature  be,  if  he  fully 
accepted  his  destiny,  and  allowed  his  Creator  to  do 
with  him  what  he  would,  —  to  add  the  mighty  stream 
to  the  majestic  mill,  the  wind  to  the  sails,  the  power 
to  the  engine,  the  contents  to  the  capacity  !  O  who 
has  not  looked  upon  some  strong,  gifted,  energetic 
soul,  able  to  lift  and  move  the  world,  and  said,  as 
he  beheld  Titanic  energies  devoted  to  dwarfish  ob- 
jects, O  that  this  giant  were  God's  servant !  that 
this  Samson,  grinding  blindly  in  the  mill  of  the 
Philistines,  had  eyesight,  and  were  worshipping  in 
the  temple  he  can  now  only  pull  down !  What 
makes  the  men  of  this  world,  with  all  their  energy 
and  brilliancy  of  exploit,  so  un winning,  so  hard,  so 
selfish,  so  fleeting  in  their  name  and  influence'?  They 
are  only  half-men,  —  they  have  their  earth-born, 
but  not  their  heaven-born  eyesight ;  they  live  in  the 
flesh,  and  not  in  the  spirit ;  they  know  the  world, 
but  not  God  ;  they  can  give,  but  know  not  how  to 
receive  from  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift ; 
they  can  work,  but  not  pray ;  they  can  think,  but  not 
meditate ;  they  can  converse,  but  not  commune ;  — 
in  short,  they  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  and  not  in 
the  power  of  God. 

Believe  me,  brethren,  this  reactionary  attempt  to  be 
our  own  God,  our  own  Providence,  our  own  fate,  — 
to  shape  our  characters  by  mere  prudence  and  self- 
originated  effort,  — will  prove  a  vain  and  fatal  one ; 
we  shall  not  long  be  permitted  to  break  up  inter- 
course with  God,  to  intermit  our  prayers,  to  lose 
our  sense  of  dependence,  to  rationalize  our  faith 
away  into  a  mere  philosophy,  without  ruinous  con- 
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sequences.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  effect  upon 
a  well-meaning  but  self-opinionated  family,  which 
thought  itself  independent  of  public  worship,  and 
for  a  few  years  tried  the  experiment  of  spending  the 
Sabbath  away  from  God's  house,  and  each  after  his 
own  heart  1  The  narrowing,  souring,  discordant,  un- 
hinging influences  of  such  a  policy  I  have  had  con- 
fessed to  me,  by  candid  persons  who  have  tried  it, 
with  the  deepest  mortification.  Let  a  man  cease  to 
read  his  Bible  for  a  single  year,  and  he  will  inevi- 
tably grow  coarser,  less  scrupulous  and  reverential. 
Abandon-  the  prayers  of  childhood,  and  the  soul  at 
once  begins  to  wither.  Let  there  be  no  steady  call 
to  domestic  worship,  no  habit  of  daily  self-examina- 
tion, no  turning  towards  God  for  light  and  life,  and 
a  household  must  cease  to  advance  in  its  tone,  must 
degenerate  and  finally  fall  into  domestic  ruin.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  home  is  equally  true  of  the  pri- 
vate soul. 

Because  the  heavens  above  us  are  not  as  grossly 
solid  as  the  earth  beneath  us,  and  the  stars  as  palpa- 
ble as  the  stones,  we  must  not  think  divine  influence 
less  real  than  human  influence,  or  the  nourishment 
of  faith  and  prayer  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
less  actual  than  the  help  of  our  own  hands  and  the 
assistance  of  our  fellow-men.  The  very  plants  do 
not  grow  from  their  roots  more  than  from  their  tops. 
They  breathe  in  from  air  and  light  a  nourishment 
which  the  soil  alone  can  never  supply.  A  stalk  of 
wheat  has  been  raised  on  a  pane  of  glass,  to  show 
how  absurd  is  the  prejudice  which  would  attribute 
sustenance  to  the  earth  alone,  and  not  also  to  the  sun 
and  air.    We  live  at  a  period  when  the  imponderable, 
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invisible  agencies  of  Nature  are  asserting  their  essen- 
tial superiority  over  more  gross  and  palpable  forces ; 
when  chemistry  is  showing  us  the  subtilty  of  the  el- 
ements that  constitute  substance  and  cause  growth  ; 
and  when  the  material  business  of  the  world  is  done 
by  means  of  impalpable  vapor  and  invisible  cur- 
rents. Why  can  we  not  see,  that,  as  man  has  been 
the  unconscious  but  real  beneficiary  of  these  subtile 
powers  for  ages,  and  is  now  learning  first  to  turn 
them  to  large  and  deliberate  account,  so  the  super- 
natural and  spiritual  elements  in  his  intellectual  and 
moral  constitution,  partially  installed  in  their  places 
of  power  even  by  ignorance  and  superstition  them- 
selves, are  waiting  to  develop  their  full  strength  and 
benignity  under  the  voluntary,  rational,  and  thor- 
ough recognition  and  adoption  of  men'? 

My  brethren,  we  are  mere  babes  in  religion  at 
this  present  hour ;  all  the  vast  knowledge  that  obedi- 
ence and  faith  are  able  to  give  us,  we  do  not  begin  to 
suspect.  Prayer,  which  we  hold  as  a  half-exploded 
superstition,  when  truly  understood  is  destined  to  be- 
come to  our  hearts  as  real  as  work,  and  we  shall  fall 
upon  our  knees  with  as  much  expectation  of  a  hear- 
ing, and  an  efficient  answer,  as  we  now  have  when 
we  write  to  a  Transatlantic  friend.  God  is  yet  to 
become  to  us  an  existence  and  a  person,  of  whose 
reality  and  presence,  and  love  for  us,  and  willingness 
and  power  to  aid  and  save  us,  wTe  shall  have  a  sense 
far  exceeding  in  satisfactoriness  that  which  we  derive 
from  the  most  reliable  histories  of  the  existence  of 
great  benefactors,  like  Howard,  Washington,  Luther, 
and  Alfred.  The  Bible  is  to  revive  our  faith  in  its 
inspiration  upon  new  and  higher  grounds.     Do  not 
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imagine  that  our  present  sceptical,  inquisitive,  un- 
poetic,  and  unworshipping  life  is  the  best  answer  the 
genius  of  this  century  can  give  humanity.  The  uni- 
versal discontent  with  all  that  education,  art,  mor- 
als, industry,  commerce,  when  divorced  from  or  in 
cold  relations  with  piety,  can  do  for  home,  for  govern- 
ment, for  freedom,  for  peace  of  mind,  for  the  soul, 
is  a  proof  that  we  need  a  revival  of  faith,  —  need 
to  invite  God  into  our  counsels,  to  call  Christ  to 
our  aid,  to  recognize  and  use  the  supernatural  ele- 
ments in  our  life.  Civilization  was  at  a  stand,  when 
Science  evoked  steam  and  electricity  to  her  service, 
and  Materialism  took  another  lease  of  life  under  their 
magical  auspices.  What  is  to  be  the  next  extension 
of  her  restless  life  ]  Is  it  not  time  that  the  means  of 
going  abroad  or  sending  ahead  should  interchange 
with  the  means  of  going  up]  We  want  a  practi- 
cal intercourse  with  God ;  a  telegraph  to  and  from 
Christ's  lips ;  a  railroad  to  heaven ;  —  and  the  means 
for  attaining  these  lie  half  hidden  in  our  spiritual 
nature  and  experience.  Do  not,  Christian  brethren, 
venture  to  ignore  these  testimonies.  They  speak  to 
you  from  your  experience  as  practical,  as  domestic, 
as  thinking,  as  individual  men !  Make  an  immedi- 
ate business  of  opening  your  minds  to  the  grace  of 
God !  Institute  altars  at  your  firesides  and  in  your 
closets.  Resume  and  read  with  new  fidelity  the 
Bibles  you  neglect.  Question  your  spiritual  natures 
about  their  wants.  Seek  Christ  in  earnest,  in  the 
churches,  in  the  creeds,  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
your  hearts.  Read  and  ponder  the  precious  words 
of  sainted  teachers,  of  sacred  poets.  Let  not  your 
Sabbath   hours    run  to  waste.     Gather   your  wives 
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and  children  about  you,  and  converse  of  God  and 
Christ  and  heaven,  of  duty  and  truth  and  goodness, 
of  life  and  death,  of  death  and  life ;  pray  for,  ex- 
pect, receive  the  Holy  Ghost ;  quench  not  the  spirit ; 
despise  not  prophesyings.  Prove  all  things ;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good ;  abstain  from  all  appearance 
of  evil.  And  the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
wholly,  and  I  pray  God  your  whole  spirit  and  soul 
and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Faithful  is  He  that  calleth 
you,  who  also  will  do  it. 


CHARGE. 


Not  with  the  dictates  of  any  authority  vested  in 
me  individually,  nor  as  the  organ  of  any  ecclesiastical 
confederation,  do  I  now  address  you ;  but  simply  with 
the  counsels  of  personal  friendship  and  professional 
experience.  No  other  charge  than  this  would  I  con- 
sent to  give,  or  you  to  accept.  As  friend  to  friend, 
as  elder  brother  to  a  younger,  as  one  who  has  briefly 
worn  his  armor  and  made  some  imperfect  trial  of  his 
work  to  one  who  is  just  girding  himself  for  the  com- 
bat, so  let  me  speak  to  you  to-day.  If  the  sugges- 
tions which  I  may  now  offer  shall,  in  your  present 
application  or  future  remembrance  of  them,  assist 
you,  in  any  measure,  to  a  more  satisfactory  and  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  office,  my 
counsel's  highest  purpose  will  have  been  answered. 

To  that  office  you  are  now  publicly  giving  yourself. 
These  simple  rites,  the  free-will  offering  of  profes- 
sional courtesy  and  Christian  fellowship,  are  induct- 
ing you  thereto.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  just  here 
you  should  be  reminded  (and  it  is  for  me  to  remind 
you)  of  the  nature  and  claims  of  the  office  upon 
which  you  are  thus  entering.  That  office  is  to  be  a 
minister  to  this  people.     Now  what  is  comprehended 
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in  this  statement  1  First,  indeed,  that  you  are  a  min- 
ister of  the  Word,  a  messenger  of  God's  truth, 
charged  to  stand  before  the  world  with  so  much  of 
that  truth  as  he  has  inspired  you  with,  and  to  utter 
it  for  the  instruction,  reproof,  and  guidance  of  man  ; 
that,  in  common  with  all  the  agencies  of  tongue  and 
pen,  of  speech  and  press,  you  are  to  work  for  the 
diffusion  of  light  and  the  elevation  of  man.  In  that 
great  company  of  preachers,  unto  whom  the  Lord 
has  given  his  word  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  or 
moral  welfare  of  mankind,  the  profession  which  you 
have  chosen  has  its  peculiar  place  and  work ;  others 
may  seek  to  train  the  body  or  to  discipline  the  mind, 
to  build  up  the  social  or  the  civil  state  of  man.  It  is 
theirs  to  touch  the  heart,  to  quicken  the  conscience, 
and  to  stimulate  the  soul.  As  one  of  them  you 
are  more  specifically,  then,  a  minister  of  religion,  a 
Christian  preacher.  As  such  you  are  to  unfold  Chris- 
tian ideas,  to  inculcate  Christian  sentiments,  and  ap- 
ply Christian  principles,  to  the  end  that  divine  wis- 
dom, purity,  and  goodness  may  increasingly  abound 
in  the  lives  of  men.  Yet  further,  the  individual 
members  of  this  Christian  ministry  have  each  their 
peculiar  place  of  working.  You  have  chosen  that 
yours  shall  be  here.  You  are  to  be  a  minister,  not 
to  the  world  at  large,  but  to  this  fteople.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  your  voice  is  not  to  utter  itself 
elsewhere,  or  that  on  no  occasion  may  you  avail  your- 
self of  a  wider  hearing.  But  all  such  occasions  are 
to  be  irregular  and  exceptional,  while  your  regular 
and  constant  work  lies  here  before  you.  It  is  in  this 
pulpit  that  you  are  to  be  a  moral  instructor  and  spir- 
itual inspirer  of  men.     It  is  unto  the  occupants  of 


these  pews  that  the  words  of  divine  truth  and  the 
utterances  of  heavenly  principles,  gushing  forth  from 
the  throbbing  fount  of  life  within  you,  are  to  be  di- 
rected. That  you  may  instruct  and  inspire  in  reality, 
and  not  in  name  only ;  that  the  spoken  word  may  be 
felt  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  that  the  stream 
of  life  which  you  send  forth  may  not  flow  over  them 
in  vain,  but  may  be  wisely  directed  to  their  cleansing, 
—  it  is  necessary  that  you  bear  ever  in  mind  the  spe- 
ciality of  this  relation  which  you  sustain  to  them. 
Equally  important  is  it  that  you  apply  yourself  con- 
tinually to  obtain  a  thorough  understanding  of  their 
moral  condition  and  wants,  that  your  every  word 
may  be  fitly  spoken  and  prove  itself  efficient  to  its 
end. 

Henceforth,  from  week  to  week,  shall  they  come 
up  in  their  various  experiences  and  needs  to  meet 
you  here,  to  wait  upon  your  ministry,  to  listen  to 
your  preaching,  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to 
them.  For  you  know  the  popular  custom  in  this 
respect,  —  how  men  go  to  church  to  hear  the  sermon 
most  of  all.  You  are  not,  I  think,  one  to  quarrel 
with  this  custom  very  vehemently,  or  to  say,  as  some 
do,  that  men  ought  to  go  to  church  to  worship  God 
more  than  to  listen  to  human  speech.  You  know 
very  well  that  the  truest  worship  is  not  found  in 
prayer  or  preaching,  but  in  obedient  faithfulness  of 
life.  To  quicken  men  to  this  is  the  very  purpose  of 
the  sermon,  and  the  sermon  that  has  not  answered 
this  end,  however  beautifully  written,  logically  argued, 
or  eloquently  uttered,  is  a  perfect  failure ;  while  one 
of  the  highest  uses  of  the  devotional  services  —  in 
which  alone,  it  seems  to  be  sometimes  thought,  wor- 
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ship  consists  —  is  to  produce  in  their  participants 
a  deeper  spiritual  susceptibility,  that  the  preached 
word  may  find  a  readier  entrance  to  the  heart.  You 
will  be  glad  that  men  come  to  hear,  even  though 
they  do  not  always  bring  with  them  the  purpose  to 
profit  by  the  hearing.  It  is  something  to  have  listen- 
ers ;  and  though  many  of  them  may  listen  for  they 
know  not  what,  being  ignorant  of  their  own  needs, 
yet  fail  not  to  apply  to  them  the  truths  which  your 
own  quickened  perceptions  discern  to  belong  to 
them,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  to  enlighten  their 
vision  and  elevate  their  desires.  To  those  who  come 
with  inward  ear  intent,  your  discriminating  applica- 
tions of  truth  shall  be  productive  of  more  palpable 
results. 

From  their  various  experiences,  I  repeat,  will  those 
come  up  whom  you  are  here  to  address.  Childhood, 
earnest  and  hopeful,  keenly  susceptible  to  the  bright 
and  pleasurable  side  of  human  life,  will  ask  your 
sympathies,  —  the  genial  spirit  of  a  natural  and  loving 
faith,  that,  laying  no  prohibition  on  its  joyousness 
nor  chilling  the  issues  of  its  trusting  heart,  shall 
attract  it  to  the  early  service  of  that  truth  and  purity 
which  shall  diffuse  their  own  higher  beauty  over  all 
coming  days.  Youth,  emerging  from  the  period  of 
restraint  and  guidance  to  personal  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility, looking  forth  upon  the  scenes  of  active 
life,  eager  to  share  its  labors,  gains,  and  honors,  will 
require  your  wise  counsels,  reminding  them  of  life's 
origin,  dignity,  and  purpose,  urging  them  to  make  it 
efficient  to  its  end,  worthy  of  its  nature,  and  accepted 
of  its  God.  Manhood,  fresh  from  the  toil,  the  struggle, 
the  contention  of  worldly  life,  and  woman,  worn  and 
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enfeebled  in  the  unceasing  routine  of  domestic  cares 
and  trials,  must  find  here,  and  through  you,  the  in- 
spiration of  a  clearer  vision  and  a  diviner  strength, 
enabling  them  to  see  and  accept  the  path  of  duty, 
and  with  patient  endurance  to  tread  it  to  its  end. 
Selfishness,  seeking  its  own,  holding  that  "gain  is 
godliness,"  that  man's  life  is  in  the  abundance  he 
possesseth  ;  and  ambition,  too  eager  for  political  pre- 
ferment and  popular  favor  to  heed  the  right  it 
tramples  on,  the  humanity  it  crushes,  the  divine  law 
it  defies ;  —  these  will  need  your  rebuke,  uttered 
with  Christian  manliness,  —  uttered  also  with  that 
Christian  judgment  which  shall  beget  in  their  dev- 
otees a  higher  aspiration,  a  generous  self-forgetting. 
The  carelessly  indifferent,  content  to  float  along  in 
life  with  no  thought  of  any  great  object  to  be 
answered  thereby,  whom  habit,  custom,  or  conven- 
ience alone  brings  hither, —  for  them  is  to  be  the 
earnest  appeal  that  shall  ring  through  their  being 
like  the  trumpet's  call,  arousing  them  from  their 
living  death  to  an  existence  of  conscious  worth  and 
noble  aim.  The  inquiring,  deeply  interested  in 
solving  the  grand  problems  of  God's  being  and  work- 
ing, man's  nature  and  destiny,  the  revelations  of  the 
Infinite  through  the  outward  universe,  the  human 
reason,  the  Chosen  Messenger,  will  watch  intently 
for  the  light  it  may  be  given  you  to  shed  on  their 
path,  penetrating  its  obscurities,  and  making  plain 
the  way  before  them.  The  doubting,  tempted  to 
question  whether  there  be  any  eternal  reality;  any 
Holy  Spirit  pervading  the  universe,  planting  its 
image  in  the  human  form,  and  thereby  opening  to 
man  an  endless  future ;  any  higher  law  for  human 
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guidance  than  present  ease,  interest,  and  profit ;  — 
these  will  wait,  with  conscious  desire  or  unconscious 
hope,  for  the  word  of  yours  which  shall  dispel  their 
doubt  and  establish  their  faith  in  God,  in  the  soul, 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  in  eternal  justice  and  right- 
eousness as  the  law  of  God,  the  life  of  the  soul,  and 
the  blessedness  of  that  coming  state.  The  stricken 
and  the  sorrowing,  burdened  with  disappointment 
and  pain  and  grief,  will  look  to  you  for  comfort  and 
consolation ;  such  as  Christianity  can  furnish  in  its 
doctrine  of  God  the  Father,  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man,  and  of  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
in  the  person  of  Jesus ;  such  as  the  true  Christian 
minister  imparts,  less  by  his  words  than  by  the 
subtler  agency  of  his  own  faith  and  hope,  diffusing 
their  trustfulness  through  the  susceptible  hearts  of 
those  looking  to  him  for  help. 

To  such  varied  conditions  are  you  here  to  speak. 
Week  after  week,  day  after  day,  are  you  to  make 
these  conditions  your  study,  that  you  may  better 
understand  them,  better  discern  the  true  way  to  reach 
them.  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  whenever,  at  other 
times,  you  are  brought  into  contact  with  them,  you 
are  to  apply  the  word  of  Christian  truth,  "  rightly 
dividing  "  it,  and  appropriating  it  with  wise,  tender, 
earnest,  and  faithful  discrimination,  according  to  their 
needs.  Thus  your  position  is  not  one  of  mere  routine, 
of  external  administration.  It  is  one  of  responsibility 
and  effort ;  one  that  brings  you  face  to  face  with  this 
people,  and  puts  you  into  intimate  relation  with  every 
one  of  them.  As  their  minister,  you  are  to  be  their 
teacher  and  guide,  their  counsellor  and  friend;  a 
religious  leader,  going  before  them  in  the  strength  of 
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Christian  faith  and  the  beauty  of  a  Christian  life,  en- 
couraging and  persuading  them  to  follow. 

To  insure  success  in  this,  your  chosen  sphere,  and 
with  those  to  whom  you  are  to  minister,  you  must 
labor  to  secure  these  three  things.  First,  you  must 
command  the  respect  of  this  people.  By  a  deportment, 
which,  while  open,  frank,  unreserved,  is  also  upright 
and  dignified,  shunning  the  mean  and  the  narrow  as 
well  as  the  false  and  the  evil ;  by  calling  into  constant 
exercise  all  your  natural  powers ;  by  perpetual  in- 
dustry, of  study  and  of  labor,  expanding  those  powers ; 
by  applying  yourself,  wholly  and  unreservedly,  to  the 
work  before  you ;  —  thus  must  you  give  to  this 
people,  in  yourself,  the  "  assurance  of  a  man,"  and, 
not  less,  in  your  office,  that  of  a  "workman  who 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed." 

Second,  you  must  win  their  confidence.  By  the 
calmness  as  well  as  the  earnestness  of  your  speech ; 
by  the  wisdom  linked  to  the  faithfulness  of  your 
utterance ;  by  the  equable  consistency  of  your 
course ;  by  the  serene  patience  which,  under  what- 
ever excitement,  misapprehension,  or  abuse,  can  qui- 
etly wait  results,  and  "bide  its  time"  for  a  truer 
judgment;  —  by  this  show  that  it  is  not  self-seeking, 
but  truth-seeking,  that  actuates  you ;  that  your  aim 
is  not  to  gain  their  applause  or  to  have  your  way,  but 
to  obtain  for  God's  truth  and  Christ's  Gospel  free 
course  to  be  glorified  in  their  faith  and  life ;  that  you 
seek,  not  to  preach  the  truth  merely,  but  so  to  preach 
it  that  it  shall  commend  itself  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God  ;  that  you  desire  rather 
to  convince  them  of  the  truth  than  to  convict  them 
of  the  error,  to  instigate  them  to  the  right  than  to 
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condemn  them  for  the  wrong  ;  —  and  you  shall  bring 
them  into  a  nearer  position  than  that  of  homage  to 
your  ability,  even  to  that  reliance  upon  your  char- 
acter which  shall  arm  every  word  of  yours  with  a 
double  power  for  the  furtherance  of  its  work. 

Third,  you  must  gain  their  affections.  By  the  lov- 
ing spirit  that  pervades  your  words ;  by  the  friendly 
greeting  you  extend  to  all,  and  the  cordial  intercourse 
you  ever  maintain  with  them  ;  by  the  readiness  with 
which  you  enter  into  the  detail  of  their  experiences, 
their  trials  and  difficulties ;  and,  not  least,  by  your 
hearty  interest  in  the  children  (always  the  best  con- 
ductors of  that  electric  sympathy  which  forms  the 
true  connection  between  pastor  and  people),  —  you 
shall  make  for  yourself  an  attraction,  and  produce  in 
them  an  impressibility  not  otherwise  possible. 

In  the  name  of  experience  and  friendship,  my 
brother,  I  charge  you,  as  the  minister  of  this  people, 
to  make  their  moral  condition  your  perpetual  study  ; 
the  application  of  Christian  truth  thereto,  your  con- 
stant effort.  Devotedly,  wisely,  patiently,  affection- 
ately labor  among  them,  and,  through  whatever 
future  experiences  you  may  pass,  you  shall  not  fail 
to  impress  them  for  good,  —  to  be  for  them  a  guide 
in  duty,  a  helper  of  their  progress. 


EIGHT  HAND  OF  FELLOWSHIP. 


My  Friend  and  Brother  :  — 

In  behalf  of  your  church,  here  convened,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  great  Church  Universal,  with  whom 
dwelleth  the  Master,  the  Church  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  I  offer  you  fellowship  and  welcome. 

I  welcome  you  to  a  free  faith,  which  finds  lovers 
of  right  among  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  Jews,  no 
less  than  among  the  nominal  followers  of  Christ ; 
which  believes  that  in  every  land  he  that  feareth  God 
and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him ;  which 
knoweth  that  in  the  poor  Bushman's  hut,  in  the  seal- 
skin cabins  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  the  New  York  or 
Boston  attic  of  the  famished  seamstress,  out  with 
the  poor  sailor  weltering  in  the  surges  of  the  sea, 
everywhere  throughout  the  round  world,  faith  and 
charity  may  dwell,  God's  holy  messengers,  ruling  the 
thought-world  of  the  intellect,  the  love-world  of  the 
heart. 

While  we  do  not  undervalue  the  claims  of  that 
Book  which  is  the  vehicle  of  Heaven's  truth,  we  like- 
wise will  never  forget,  that,  in  its  first  and  absolute 
essence,  God  is  the  Word,  and  that  in  some  way  this 
very  God  must  come  down  to  every  human  spirit  and 
become  its  personal  Saviour. 
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My  friend,  a  new  age  of  religious  development 
begins,  —  the  morning  twilight  of  a  new  creation  is 
dawning  over  us.  There  are  signs  on  the  earth  and 
in  the  air,  which  he  who  runs  may  read.  There  are 
birds  that  sing  the  prophecy  of  the  sunrise,  while  as 
yet  there  is  no  light.  There  are  trees  that  hang  out 
their  blossoms,  when  as  yet  the  snows  of  winter  have 
not  left.  So  there  are  minds  that  see  the  light  of  a 
glory  yet  to  dawn ;  there  are  hearts  heroic,  loving, 
constant,  that  blossom  all  through  the  drear,  selfish 
winter,  and  ripen  the  rich  fruits  of  the  millennial 
age ;  and  by  these  brave  prophecies  we  know  that 
over  all  the  earth  the  light  is  breaking,  and  the  fresh, 
fragrant  spring  at  hand. 

The  day  of  drones  and  triflers  in  the  Church  is 
over ;  God  has  let  loose  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
and  untrammelled  judgment  upon  all  matters  com- 
ing within  the  domain  of  human  interest,  and  it  is 
sweeping  heaven  and  earth  with  the  besom  of  its 
criticism.  Like  a  running  conflagration,  it  tastes  of 
everything  with  its  lambent  tongue;  it  submits  all 
things  in  its  course  to  its  fiery  test.  Every  old  creed, 
every  dead  ecclesiasticism,  the  commonplaces  of  the 
pulpit,  the  drivel  and  the  cant  of  the  whitewashed 
Pharisees,  the  mere  playing  at  religion  as  a  Sunday 
pastime,  —  all  these  things  are  to  be  burned  up  by 
the  fire  of  this  free  spirit  of  God,  —  this  spirit  of 
Reason,  whose  eye  blazes  with  all  the  more  intensity 
from  its  having  been  so  long  hoodwinked. 

The  Church  into  which  I  now  bid  you  welcome 
"  fears  not,  but  courts  rather,  this  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry, for  we  have  in  great  measure  created  it ;  to  it 
our  future  triumphs  shall  be  owing;  wherever  this 
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spirit  goes,  it  carries  on  its  own  bosom  the  pledge  of 
our  expansion.  Our  doctrines  invite  its  *sharpest 
logic,  they  court  its  most  rigid  analysis,  and  along 
the  lines  of  its  march  do  our  dearest  hopes  lie  in- 
trenched." 

To  a  free  faith,  then,  my  brother,  I  welcome  you, 
Through  its  power  we  are  to  roll  away,  like  a  stone 
from  the  world's  sepulchre,  the  false  philosophy  of 
materialism  that  mocks  at  spirit,  that  treats  heaven 
as  a  cold  abstraction,  that  petrifies  the  Church,  that 
smites  down  alike  the  miraculous  in  the  past  and  the 
heroic  in  the  present,  and  judges  of  inspiration  as  it 
does  of  wine,  that  only  the  old  vintages,  marked  with 
the  brand  of  Eastern  countries  and  of  past  centuries, 
can  be -good. 

Through  its  power  we  are  to  put  down  that  spec- 
ialism which  cuts  the  ligature  that  binds  the  soul  of 
man  to  the  Divine  Spirit, —  which  sunders  the  "rap- 
port "  established  between  man  and  the  Eternal,  and, 
projecting  its  infernal  sorceries  into  unguarded  hearts, 
changes  man's  soul  into  a  mere  mouthpiece  of  insane 
improvisations  and  false  influxes. 

My  brother,  I  welcome  you  at  your  entrance  into 
a  progressive  Church.  Yes  !  the  Broad  New  Church 
of  Christ  has  faith  in  human  progress.  Yet  not  the 
progress  of  the  rationalist  or  the  harmonialist,  who 
thinks  to  ripen  the  angel  in  the  hotbed  of  passional 
instincts ;  who  teaches  that  "  Judas  Iscariot  was  only 
Jesus  in  an  unprogressed  state,"  —  that  the  brothel- 
keeper,  the  adulterer,  the  tyrant,  the  slaveholder,  are 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  development,  —  that  "  vice 
is  rudimental  virtue,  and  changes  to  virtue  as  car- 
rion turns  to  roses  in  the  sun,"  —  with  flowers  of 
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sentiment  hiding,  not  healing,  the  great  moral  ulcer 
of  Self-Love.  Our  faith  in  the  progress  of  man  is 
founded  on  the  fact  of  Divine  descensions  or  in- 
carnations, troubling  from  time  to  time  the  stag- 
nant pools  of  human  life,  and  imparting  to  them 
a  blessed  healing  power.  Our  faith  in  human  pro- 
gress rests  on  Christ,  as  the  actual,  the  only  Regen- 
erator of  the  world,  —  the  beloved  Son  sent  from 
the  Father  to  break  the  spell  of  spiritual  evil,  and 
from  whom  is  ever  freshly  flowing  down  "  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  works  of  healing  and  forgiveness  of 
sins."  And  the  progress  we  accept  is  the  result  of 
his  Divine  action  on  the  human  heart  and  the  hu- 
man world. 

"  By  and  by  our  Church  will  take  up  its  privileges 
as  a  divinely  spiritual  Church,  a  Church  of  Gifts, 
not  merely  a  school  of  doctrines,  and  THE  SPIRIT 
in  all  its  promised  universality  and  apostolic  fulness, 
—  hymning  all  praises,  lifting  all  hearts  in  prayer, 
casting  out  all  demons,  working  all  miracles,  healing 
all  diseases,  —  THE  SPIRIT  to  do  more  than  can 
be  spoken,  shall  be  ours." 

To  you,  as  a  co-worker  with  the  Son  and  with  his 
Church,  I  extend  a  welcome.  But  you  also  well 
know  that  the  Church  whose  vows  you  have  this 
day  taken,  cannot  be  truly  free  and  truly  progressive 
without  being  truly  redemptive,  —  that  is,  truly 
Christian.  For  if  Christianity  means  anything,  it 
means  Love;  and  if  Redemption  means  anything,  it 
means  Love. 

Our  Church,  therefore,  seeks  to  substitute  every- 
where the  spirit  of  love  for  the  spirit  of  selfishness, 
a  faith  of  spirit  for  a  faith  of  matter,  a  Gospel  belief 
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for  a  creed  made  up  of  doubts  and  denials.  It  teaches 
the  regeneration  of  the  human  will,  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  moral  nature,  —  that  only  as  men  lay 
off  their  self-intelligence,  only  as  they  seek  to  be  led 
in  all  things  by  the  Divine  Love,  can  the  world  be 
redeemed.  We  know  that  this  Omnipotent  Love- 
Spirit  is  now  redeeming  the  outward  world,  —  that 
Christ  is  conquering  the  domain  of  material  things, 
entering  in  kindly  guise  every  lane  and  attic  and  hut 
in  Christendom.  We  know  that  there  is  more  bread, 
more  clothing,  more  fuel,  more  physical  comfort,  now, 
than  the*  world  has  ever  known  since  Eden  faded 
from  its  traditions ;  —  that  men  live  longer,  and  that 
hygienic  laws  are  sought  out  and  taught  to  the  mil- 
lions of  the  masses.  This  outward  renovation,  be- 
ginning on  the  lowermost  material  plane,  is  but  the 
Baptist-forerunner  of  higher  things,  —  announcing 
the  coming  of  the  Spiritual  Christ,  before  whose 
healing  touch  society  shall  awake  in  the  future 
"  sane  and  clothed  and  in  its  right  mind,  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  its  Lord." 

My  brother,  it  is  the  privilege  of  you  and  me,  as 
Christian  men,  to  help  on  this  work,  till  through  the 
long  night  of  storms  dawns  the  sweet  May  morning, 
and  the  new  air  of  Charity  fills  the  lungs  of  the 
world. 

Our  Church  is  the  Church  of  the  Future,  for  it 
answers  the  cry  of  the  spirit  for  satisfying  bread, 
by  pointing  to  the  One  Divine  Man  incarnating 
himself  in  our  race,  and  by  his  Divine  affections 
drawing  all  men  upward  unto  him.  It  is  founded 
on  the  Eock  of  Gocl  in  his  Son  "reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself." 
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My  brother,  with  all  the  sympathies  of  my  heart, 
I  bid  you  welcome  into  the  work  and  prayers,  the 
fellowship  and  communion,  of  this  free,  progressive, 
democratic  Christian  Church,  —  this  new  Church  of 
humanity,  blossoming  now  into  universal  philanthro- 
py, and  soon  to  ripen  into  universal  redemption. 

God  give  you  and  me,  God  give  us  all,  his  own 
Spirit  to  work  unitedly  in  its  behalf. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 


Christian  Friends  :  — 

You  have  heard  so  much  already,  that  my  words 
may  well  be  few.  You  are  more  in  the  mood  of 
thinking,  than  for  hearing  ;  and  it  is  well. 

It  is  said  of  John  Adams,  that,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution,  after  listening  to  James  Otis,  he 
made  this  entry  in  his  diary :  "  At  home  with  my 
family  thinking."  Well  may  all  the  members  of  a 
Christian  church  and  society  make  a  similar  entry,  as 
they  return  from  services  like  these.  It  is  a  time  for 
thought.  The  occasion  itself  demands  it  of  every 
serious  mind.  A  time  for  thought,  not  for  the  min- 
ister alone,  but  for  the  people. 

You  understand  how  it  must  be  to  the  minister 
one  of  the  most  serious  hours  of  life.  You  would 
hardly  accept  the  man  who  could  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  minister,  with  no  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  his  office,  and  no  looking  to  Heaven  for 
guidance  and  strength.  But  surely  he  is  not  the 
only  one  whose  mind  should  think,  and  whose  heart 
should  pray,  on  an  occasion  like  this.  If  he  has  a 
charge  to  keep,  so  have  you.     If  he  has  a  work  to  do 
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for  Christ,  so  have  you.  If  this  should  be  to  him  an 
hour  of  fresh  consecration  to  God,  so  should  it  be  to 
you.  For  why  is  he  here  as  your  minister'?  Be- 
cause you  have  called  him.  You  are  already  a  part- 
ner in  the  work.  He  does  not  come  to  you  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  heathen,  though  doubtless  this,  like 
most  other  places  in  Christian  lands,  needs  much 
missionary  labor.  Yet  it  is  not  as  a  missionary  our 
brother  is  sent  to  yoa,  but  you,  as  a  Christian  church 
and  people,  have  called  him  to  come  and  be  your 
helper  in  the  Christian  work  and  the  Christian  life. 
In  the  very  call  you  have  given  him,  therefore,  there 
is  a  tacit  but  clear  recognition  of  reciprocal  duties, 
and  mutual  obligations  to  the  one  great  object  for 
which  churches  are  formed  and  ministers  ordained. 

And  what  is  that  object  1  I  wish  I  could  speak 
worthily  of  it.  I  wish  I  could  describe  it  simply  and 
truthfully  as  it  is.  We  call  it  by  various  names. 
"We  speak  of  it  as  the  promotion  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  the  elevation  and  redemption  of  man, 
the  glory  of  God,  the  establishment  of  the  heav- 
enly kingdom,  and  the  like.  But  these  phrases  are 
general  and  vague.  The  freshness  of  their  original 
meaning  has  been  lost  by  much  irreverent  handling. 
Could  we  see  clearly  what  these  words  really  signify, 
we  should  then  have  some  worthy  conception  of  the 
greatness  of  the  work  to  which  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  called. 

I  use  the  word  Church  in  its  broad,  primitive  sense, 
as  the  great  body  of  Christian  believers,  whose  head 
is  Christ;  or  as  any  company  of  Christian  believers, 
united  in  sympathy  of  faith  and  purpose,  for  worship 
and  work,  in  the  cause  of  Christ.     Whatever  Christ 
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came  to  accomplish  in  awakening  the  thoughtless, 
reclaiming  the  sinful,  winning  souls  to  the  love 
of  the  good  and  the  true,  inspiring  new  affections, 
sanctifying  the  household,  nurturing  children  for 
Christ's  service,  helping  man  to  be  true  and  loyal  to 
God  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  breathing  into  his 
soul  that  love  for  God  as  a  father,  and  man  as  a 
brother,  that  will  move  him  to  resist  all  evil  and  as- 
sist all  good,  —  whatever  Christ  came  to  do  for  the 
individual  heart,  or  for  the  world,  that  is  still  the 
work  of  his  Church  on  earth. 

From-  the  very  nature  and  extent  of  this  work,  you 
see  it  is  not  the  work  of  ministers  alone,  but  of  the 
Church  itself,  through  all  its  varied  and  multiform 
ministrations,  —  its  worship,  its  institutions,  its  means 
of  Christian  nurture,  its  benevolent  and  philanthropic 
action,  its  countless  private  ministries  of  quiet,  unas- 
suming Christian  hearts,  more  tender  and  effective 
because  unknown  to  the  world.  The  ministry,  as  we 
call  it,  is  but  one  of  the  many  ministries  of  the  Church. 
The  minister  is  but  a  single  member  of  that  living 
body  whose  head  is  Christ.  Every  member  has  its 
peculiar  office  and  work.  Every  member  is  worthy 
of  honor ;  and  any  want  of  harmony  of  action  among 
the  members  must  necessarily  cripple  the  power  of 
the  whole  body. 

How  plain  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  minister  is  but 
a  fellow-servant,  and  that  it  is  not  by  his  isolated  la- 
bors, but  only  as  a  part  of  that  body,  acting  with  it 
and  through  it,  that  his  most  healthy  and  abiding  in- 
fluence is  to  be  exerted.  He  can  do  little  alone.  He 
does  not  work  upon  inert  matter,  to  be  moulded  into 
any  form  his  heart  may  desire,  but  upon  mind,  upon 
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living  spirit,  gifted  with  reason,  conscience,  will, — 
upon  beings  not  to  be  made  Christian  by  another,  but 
by  the  exercise  of  their  own  faculties,  assisted  by  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  all  other  influences  that  may  help 
them  in  the  upward  way.  Help  them  !  That  is  the 
work  of  all  God's  ministrations,  —  help.  The  minis- 
ter can  make  only  one  Christian,  and  that  only  with 
God's  grace.  Happy  for  him  and  for  his  people  if 
he  do  that.  But  he  may  help  others,  —  this  is  his 
mission ;  and  others  may  help  him,  and  one  another, 
—  this  is  their  mission  ;  and  thus  all  may  be  helpers 
together,  in  the  work  of  Christ. 

Thus  the  Church  is  greater  than  the  ministry,  as 
the  whole  body  is  greater  than  any  single  member. 
Its  mission  is  broader,  deeper,  more  vitally  connected 
with  the  world's  welfare. 

Indeed,  the  Church  has  a  mission  to  its  own  minis- 
ters, not  always  recognized.  It  must  be  a  poor  church 
that  cannot  teach  its  minister  many  a  Christian  lesson 
that  he  missed  in  his  theological  studies.  Where  is 
the  minister  that  has  not  been  made  to  feel  how  dim 
had  been  his  own  spiritual  insight ;  how  limited  his 
knowledge  of  the  soul  and  its  deepest  wants ;  how 
short  the  line  of  his  own  plummet ;  how  toppling  the 
foundations  of  his  own  faith ;  how  meagre  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  height  and  depth  and  multiform 
applications  of  Christian  truth,  in  his  efforts  to  min- 
ister to  the  soul,  in  its  various  conditions  and  wants  % 

Theology  may  be  learned  in  schools ;  but  living 
churches  are  the  true  teachers  of  religion,  —  of  prac- 
tical Christianity.  It  is  there  the  young  man  is  put 
into  the  Christian  harness.  It  is  there  he  tests  his 
theories  and  speculations,  his  dreams  of  turning  the 
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world  right-side  up  with  his  pet  philosophies  of 
religion  and  man.  It  is  work,  real  Christian  work, 
in  the  Church,  and  with  the  Church,  and  for  the  great 
end  that  the  Church  exists,  that  straightens  the  line 
of  his  Christian  thought,  takes  the  kinks  out  of  his 
book  theories,  brushes  away  the  cobwebs  of  doubt 
that  gathered  in  his  air-tight  study  threatening  to 
give  him  to  the  spiders,  breaks  the  neck  of  his  favor- 
ite hobbies  and  crotchets,  and  teaches  him  the  real 
value  of  old-fashioned  Christianity,  above  all  modern 
inventions,  in  redeeming  from  sin,  and  in  supplying 
the  deep  wants  of  the  soul,  amid  the  wear  and  tear 
and  heavy  strains  of  life. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  the 
ministry  if  there  were  no  church  to  set  ministers  to 
work,  and  to  work  with  them,  and  thus  clear  away 
the  morbid  scepticism  that  so  often  comes  of  the- 
ological thinking  without  religious  working.  Christ 
set  his  disciples  at  work  immediately,  and  so  saved 
them ;  sent  them  forth  to  preach  what  they  believed, 
not  what  they  doubted,  —  to  become  a  band  of  work- 
ers for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  talk  of  what  a  minister  may  do  for  a  church ; 
how,  by  his  negations  and  scepticisms,  he  may  sap 
the  fountains  of  its  life  and  leave  it  a  withered  branch, 
or,  by  his  earnest  Christian  interest  in  the  positive 
and  quickening  truth  of  Christ,  applied  to  the  heart 
and  conscience,  he  may  help  in  bringing  them  into 
closer  and  more  vital  relations  with  Christ,  the  living 
head.  And  this  is  true.  But  we  must  not  be  for- 
getful of  what  the  church  may  do  for  its  minister  ;  — 
how  a  cold,  distant,  formal,  unsympathizing,  critical, 
fault-finding  church  may  discourage  and  break  him 
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down ;  and  how  a  good,  warm,  Christian  sympathy, 
responding  to  his  best  thoughts,  co-operating  with 
his  best  plans,  will  strengthen  his  faith  and  brighten 
his  hope,  and  increase  his  power  of  Christian  service. 
There  are  few  things  that  strengthen  the  hands  and 
encourage  the  heart  of  an  earnest  minister  of  Christ, 
like  true  Christian  sympathy.  And  that  sympathy, 
and  all  the  co-operation  naturally  flowing  from  it,  will 
be  easy,  natural,  spontaneous,  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  church.  And  this  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  religious  life  of  individual  souls. 

Here  is  the  seat  of  the  difficulty  in  our  parishes. 
We  deplore  symptoms,  and  overlook  the  disease. 
The  real  trouble  is  not  in  the  restlessness  that  we 
hear  so  much  about ;  not  in  the  itching  ears  that 
always  want  something  new ;  not  in  the  criticism  so 
keen  in  dissecting  and  so  dull  in  improving ;  not  in 
the  ultra  conservatism,  that  shakes  at  the  mention  of 
sins  less  than  a  century  old,  or  in  the  opposite  ultra- 
ism,  that  looks  upon  the  whole  past  as  a  stupendous 
failure,  and  sees  nothing  but  old  fogyism  in  any- 
thing that  is  of  age ;  not  in  the  half-day  attendance, 
or  listless  attention,  or  the  signings  off  and  on,  as 
one  thing  displeases  and  another  thing  suits ;  these, 
and  the  like  of  these,  are  but  symptoms.  The  disease 
lies  deeper.  The  difficulty  is  internal,  and  does  not 
yield  to  outward  applications.  The  parish  may  re- 
model the  old  house,  or  build  a  new  one;  cushion 
the  pews,  and  fresco  the  ceiling ;  get  a  new  organ, 
and  a  new  minister ;  but  with  all  these  changes  they 
will  keep  the  pain,  until  the  heart  is  laid  open  to  the 
healing  touch  of  Christ's  spirit,  —  until  a  personal, 
living  interest  in  the  Christian  life  is  awakened, — 
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until  something  of  the  priceless  value  of  Christ's 
message,  and  mission,  to  the  individual  soul,  and  to 
the  world,  is  felt.  Then,  as  souls  are  submitted  to 
the  healing  power  of  the  Great  Physician,  the  crip- 
pled church  will  "  rise  up  and  walk " ;  feeling,  and 
life,  and  action  will  return  to  the  paralyzed  limbs  ; 
her  withered  hands  will  be  healed ;  her  deaf  ears 
unsealed ;  the  scales  taken  from  her  eyes ;  and  she 
will  come  forth  with  renovated  life  and  power,  for 
the  work  of  Christ  on  earth. 

As  you  value,  therefore,  Christian  friends,  the  real 
prosperity  of  this  church  and  society ;  as  you  would 
have  it  perform  its  sacred  mission  as  a  church  of 
Christ,  set  for  the  defence  and  diffusion  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  as  you  would  see  it  a  living,  working  body  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  liberal  in  spirit,  but  strict  in 
practice;  as  you  would  see  it  grow  in  moral  influ- 
ence and  spiritual  power ;  as  you  would  receive  an 
answer  of  peace  to  the  prayers  of  this  day,  and  real- 
ize the  fond  hopes  awakened  by  the  consecration  of 
our  brother  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  you, 
—  look  well  and  earnestly,  I  pray  you,  to  your  own 
personal  interest  in  the  religious  life.  Let  this  hour 
be  to  yourselves,  as  well  as  your  minister,  an  hour 
of  sincere  and  thorough  self-consecration.  Carry  the 
pitcher  to  the  fountain.  Kindle  the  flame  anew  on 
the  domestic  altar.  Seek  for  yourselves  and  your 
children  a  deeper  baptism  of  the  Christ  spirit. 
Justify  the  entry,  "  At  home  with  my  family, 
thinking,"  —  and  let  the  thinking  be  hallowed  by 
prayer.  So  shall  the  home  as  well  as  the  church 
feel  the  blessed  influence  of  this  day.  So  will  you 
be  ready  to  co-operate  gladly  and  freely  with  your 
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minister  in  all  his  Christian  labors  ;  to  take  a  de- 
cided Christian  position ;  to  honor  all  Christian 
rites ;  cherish  all  Christian  institutions ;  enter  up- 
on all  Christian  work;  and  thus  prove  yourselves 
living  members  of  that  living  body,  whose  head  is 
Christ. 


